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historic conservation conference of 1908 there were Federal Departments ot the Interior and of Agriculture charged with conservation duties. The important work of the U. S. Geological Survey, begun in 1879, has been in progress on an increasing scale ever since. Likewise, the States had their administrative fish and game departments, forestry boards, geologists, ard other like functionaries. These, if nothing else, had been laying broad foundations of knowledge as a basis for conservation surveys and work. The national conservation movement put new life into them, increased their number, and charged them with genuine and important conservation tasks.

The question of the conservation of oil has received much attention in recent years, furnishing an example of the seriousness of the problem of government reservation of its neces-,sary resources. In 1927-28 the government was obliged to cancel certain leases made to individuals, on oil lands, as a result of the famous trials connected with the Teapot Dome affair.

The chief accomplishments in the past 20 years are reforestration in many areas, not only as an increment in timber supply but as a protection to river sources and a preventive of soil erosion; the building of railroads in Alaska to facilitate development of resources; and a more adequate adrnimstration of the whole conservation movement.

A specific example of recent work in conservation is furnished by New York State whose powerful Conservation Commission operates under four divisions: Lands and Forests; Fish and Games; Water Power and Control; and Parks. The State has planted thousands of acres of land with trees, as part of a 15-year reforestration program. The number of trees planted reaches into hundreds of thousands. The State is engaged in a biological survey of all its waters to determine their capacity for supporting fish. There are fish hatcheries for replenishing the stock. There are facilities for protecting State forests from fire and disease. The State Museum conducts surveys of natural resources and their relation to industry, and a survey of plant and animal life, publishing reports, popular and technical.

See FORESTRY; INLAND WATERWAYS; IRRIGATION; RECLAMATION OF LAND; WATER POWER; FUELS. Consult Inland Waterways Commission's Report (1908); Proceedings of the White House Conference (1908); National Conservation Commission's Report (3 vols.,

1909); Pinchot's Fight for Conservation (1910); Van Hise's Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States (1910).

The annual reports and occasional bulletins of the U. S. Department of the Interior, of State conservation commissions, and of other State commissions, boards, or officials charged with conservation interests are especially in point. The latest State documents may be readily known and located by means of the Monthly List of State Publications, issued by the Congressional Library. The Canadian Commission issues a monthly bulletin, Conservation. The annual volumes of the American Year Book record current progress.

Conservation of Energy. See Conservation of Matter.

Conservation of Matter. The axiom that the matter in the visible universe, as measured by its weight or mass, is invariable in amount, is the foundation of the science of chemistry. It is also implicitly assumed in all affairs of life. In other words, matter, however much it may alter its appearance and many of its physical and chemical properties, can neither be destroyed nor created, but remains conserved throughout all its changes. When water evaporates it appears to lose in weight; but if the steam, instead of being allowed to escape, is weighed with the water, there is found to be no loss in weight at all. When a candle burns, it appears to lose in weight, but that is simply because the products of combustion are allowed to escape. Though no particular experiments can demonstrate the universality of this generalization, its validity has a strong confirmation in the fact that since historical times the length of the year has not varied, showing that, in spite of the enormous chemical changes that have taken place in the earth and sun, their masses have not appreciably altered.

Within the last eighty years another similar principle, known as the Conservation of Energy, has come to the front; and although the apprehension of its significance is more difficult than in the case of the conservation of matter, its recognition and application all through the sciences has been among the most important factors in the progress of recent thought. Every change which takes place in the visible universe means a transformation of energy from one form into another, but it is,simply a transformation without any destruction or creation of energy. The principle unifies in a remarkable way all the activities of the world we live in. No scientific observation has ever